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THERE’S NOT A WORD. 


There's not a word thy lip hath breathed, 
A look thine eye hath given, 

That is not shrined within my heart, 
Like to a dream of heaven! 

There's not a spot where we have met, 
A favourite flower or tree,— 

There's not a seene by thee beloved, 
That is not prized by me! 

Whene’er I hear the linnet’s song, 
Or the blithe woodlark’s lay, 

Or mark upon the golden west, 
The rosy cloud’s decay; 

Whene’er I catch the breath of flowers, 
Cr music from the tree, 

Thought wings her way to distant bowers, 
And mem’ry clings to thee. 

























——_—_—: 
BY FRANCIS BEAUMONT,A.D.1610- 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood: 

Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in, and paid vo-night: 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies: 
The spring entombed in autumn lies; 
The dew ’s dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past,and man forgot ! 
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Written for the Port Folio. 
A TALE OF THE WEST. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


The scene of my story was in the western 
wilderness—a wilderness no longer; for a 
hamlet had been reared in the wild, and 
the smoke of its chimnies rose as the in- 
cense of pious gratitude to the great being 
who had permitted light to shine in the de- 
sart, and had graciously smiled upon those 

man exertions that had converted the 
trackless barren waste into cultivated fields, 
and the haunts of the savage beast into the 
abode of reasoning man. The sun that had 
hitherto shone only on woods, and wilds, 
and desart places in that unexplored region, 
now darted his prolific beams into the up- 
ea. furrows of the ground that was to 

plenty to the industrious labourer, and 

ed gaily on the litile casements of his 
comfortable dwelling. 
this little hamlet were natives of different 
countries, yet here united by one common 

; for they had endured toil, danger, 
ering, and hardship together, and the 
bom of sympathy united them. Yet even 
in this simple community, there was prece- 
tee, not that precedence which superior 
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munications, (post paid) may be addressed to the 


The inhabitants of 


| tinction was then unknown; or, if felt, was || 
lonly used by its possessor as a means of| 
promoting the general good; foras yet re-| 
finement had not crept in among them, and} 
man shut not his heart against his fellow-| 
man, or withheld from others the aid each 
was constantly requiring: yet the members || 
|of this simple community seemed, as if by 
|| common consent, to yield instinctive ho- | 
mage to the family of Albert Welford, who || 
lived in the midst of their friends as simye, || 
as laborious, and as humble as themselves. | 
'| Albert had toiled with them, and suffered i 
|jall the hardships to which the life ofa set- || 
tler is exposed, but he had won their admi-! 
ration, and secured their love, by the talis- || 
man of superior intellect, joined to an ac- |) 
itive and daring spirit, and by the concili- 
|atory kindness of his manners: they loved 
him for his firmness and constancy, in || 
scenes where many would have sunk oyer- | 
||whelmed and powerless; but above all, | 
|| they venerated him for his devotion to the |, 
lovely and superior being who blessed him 
by the name of husband—for Albert Wel-| 
ford’s Elizabeth reigned queen of this rural |) 
settlement ; and what sway so powerful as 
hers?—what homage so genuine as that of- || 
fered to her? it was the sway of affection, || 
the homage of the heart. “Che rose on |; 
Elizabeth’s cheek had been faded by early |! 
sorrow; the brilliancy of her dark eye was 
perhaps subdued, but its expression of! 
deep and chastened feeling was far more |! 
endearing, and the enchantment of her! 
smile was still resistless. At the period || 
when my story commenced, she Had been || 
fourteen years the wife of Welford; and the |! 
trying and disastrous occurrences that had || 
preceded their union were softened by the || 
hand of time, and their remerbrance lulled || 
to forgetfulness by the soothing voice of || 
love. She was now the happy mother of 
two fine boys, and a fair prattling girl, who 
promised to resemble her mother in mind 
as in person. Elizabeth was seated one | 
evening, with her children beside the blaz-| 
ing fire of pine logs in the sitting room of| 
their little dwelling, awaiting with impa- 
tience the return of her husband, who had 
been absent several days: he had gone toa 
settlement at some distance, and was ex-| 
pected home that evening. ‘ Your father | 
stays late, my children,” observed his anx- 
ious wife. ‘He does mother,” answered |) 
Walter, the second boy; ** May Charles | 





we shall meet him near home.” ‘¢ It is un- 
necessary, my son,” replied his mother, 
“if your father set out on his return to-day, | 


father first, mother,” exclaimed the little | 
Alice, and the child planted her tiny figure | 
‘against the door. ‘* But, Alice,” said the) 
laughing mother, “I can reach him over) 
your head.” Steps were heard approach | 
ing: ** it is he,” they all cried at once; and | 


| wealth confers, for here that worldly dis-||even now.” Scabright turned from the 


door in silence, and ata quick pace took 
the path that led to the woods. “Our 
good friend looked disturbed, mother,” 
observed Charles Welford: * may I go now, 
mother, to meet my father,;’ enquired Wal- 


iter; and as the boy moved to the door, his 


eye, fur the first time, expressed a deter- 
mination to disobey, should his mother re- 
fuse his request. Elizabeth had remained 
standing in the middle of the room, with a 
look of perplexity and fear; she had ob- 
served the agitation of their friend™Sea- 
bright, and she felt alarmed, she knew not 
why. At this moment an old negro who 
had lived with them many years, entered 
and said abruptly, “ Mistress, master’s road 
is through the woods! the wood cutters 


jhear groans deep in the wood, come back 


to get lights—somebody cry for help— 
Master Seabright gone to see—I go too, 
myself.” ‘His path is through the woods, 
and the Spaniard!—” shricked Elizabeth, 
and fainted. A female friend now entered, 
prepared by the wood cutter’s story to find 
the family in alarm. She raised, and suc- 
ceeded in restoring her to animation, just 


as the party from the wood returned, pre- 


ceded by the friend before mentioned. 
Seabright entered, and said, ** Elizabeth, 
you have endured many trials, and you have 
sustained them nobly—do not let your for- 
titude now forsake you. Welford is wound- 
ed, but, we trust, not mortally; can you ex- 
ert yourself to assist and soothe him?-can 
you do all for Lim that he once did for you?” 


*“T can do all—will he live? did the same * 


dagger whose scar I now bear on my bo- 
som, reach my husband? is the murderer 
not yet satisfied?” These incoherent ques- 
tions burst from the pale lips of the devo- 
ted wife, as she evidently strove to renew 
her spirit for the trial that awaited her. 
Welford was brought in by his friends, and 
Elizabeth and her appalled children gazed 
with agony upen the pale and disfigured 
countenance of the beloved husband and 
father. ‘ Be calm, my Elizabeth,” faintly 
uttered the apparently dying man: “ weep 
not thus my little ones—through the good- 
ness of God I may yet live for your sakes; 
then be comforted for mine!” Charles 
Welford knelt beside the bed of his suffer- 
ing parent, and offered up his fervent pray- 


l ers that God wou'd look upon them in their 


great affliction; but Walter toak the litde 
Alice by the. hand, and led her into another 


and { go and see if he is coming? perhaps|| apartment, and while the child struggled 


to go back to her mother, he checked the 
convulsive sobs, and detaining her in his 
arms, besought her to listen to him. ‘Hear 


he will soon be here.” “I will kiss my H me one moment, Alice,” said the boy; ‘*no 


lone else will listen to me—Charles may 


pray for our father, but I cannot—for my 
heart is burning in my bosom! but I want 
you to hear me swear, €and God hears me,) 
that J wil/ be revenged on the man whorstab- 
ed my father! Ihave heard of him—it is 





there was a general rush towards the door; | 
it opened, and their nearest neighbour look- | 
ed in, and said, * Elizabeth Welford. is 
your husband returned?” “ No, my friend,” | 
she answered; “we thought he was come 








the wretch who, years ago, before we were 
| born, came nigh to kill my mother. If he 

lives till L ama man, J will be revenged!” 
| ** Oh! do not talk so wickedly, my brother, 
isaid the weeping child; * von cannot find 
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e cruel man, butt God can find him, and]! At once, by one of those quick transitions, | 
th 1 » but God find 1 1) At » by f those quick t tions, || 
he will punish him!—lct us say our prayers || so cominon in a disordered mind, the sink-! 
for our dear, dear father!” and the lovely ||ing of melaneholy succeeded the explo-!\ 
’ "de § J { 
child knelt down to pray, and the swelling | sion of phrenzy. : 
heart of the boy was calmed, as he joined | Jer countenance became sad and silent, 
the sweet petitioner, and laid his burning}! nor did she appear to see or hear anything. || 
forehead upon her little sobbing bosom, and \| At length she stopped, and fixed her looks,| 
they wept themselves to sleep! || steadily on her garments; her lips began} 
|,\to quiver, she fell on her knees, and in a) 


TO BE CONTINUED. }| £O quay r ‘ } | 
i! voice interrupted with sighs, exclaimed 





The following account of a female, who)! 
was found on the highest points of the || 
mountains in the canton of Videssos, is 
extracted from a French publication.—— || 
The facts it contains are undoubtedly 


prayers. Food was offered to no purpose; 
questions were repeated without receiving 
any answer; and it might be said she} 
: was seized with an absolute insensibility. | 
true, and are richly worthy of a Peru-)) She spoke in the French Janguage alone; 

sal. i|her figure, though lank aud livid, appear-| 

At some leagues from the hamlet of Suc, || ed to have been once handsome, and she 
at the foot of Mount Calm, which has an|| still bore the impression of a noble rank'| 
elevation of more than 1700 toises, and|! an: dignity. | 
bears on its front eternalice and snow, a/) It was not difficult to the good pastor to 
dark and silent valley presents one of those || perceive that this woman was a stranger, 
lnapesing scenes, which arrest and strike || that she did not belong to the class of com- 
the mind of the observer,in the vast amphi-}| mon people, and that the melancholy in 
theatre of the Pyrennees. This valley is|| which she was sunk, originated from ‘the 
confined within those mountains, nakedly |) weight of her misfortunes. Having pla- 
and frightfully torn asunder, whose bases,'|ced her in the chamber in which she was 
disfigured by enormous masses, seem to || to repose for the night, he took the neces- 
expect every momenta fresh accession of | sary precautions to prevent her escape. 


“ Good Goi! what will my husband say?’ |; caught. ; 
These words were followed by secret |endeavored to gain her confidence: and 


the same kind, loosening from the sur-|| 
rounding summits, which are darkencd all} 
over, and rent by the deepest fissures. 1} 

Some intrepid hunters having extended || 
their search even into this formidable | 
enclosure, were scized with astonishment on |! 
seeing, on an opposite cliff, a femaie figure 
nearly naked. The figure appeared tall; 
her complexion was dark ; a long head of; 
hair, her only covering, was scattered over | 
her shouklers; she stood erect on a jutting | 
rock which scemed suspended on preci-|, 
pices, the immense height of which this 
rock surmounted. 

The hunters ran towards her: but seeing'| 
them, the female took to flight, setting up | 


at the same time the most frightful cries. | 
Carried away by her terrors, she burried | 
down the declivity of the mountain, and| 
soon escaped from the pursuit of the hunt-| 
ers, Who would not venture on the dan- 
gers which that unsteady and almost per-| 


| revolutionary events had driven into Spain, | 


| shun. 


These precautions were inefficient, how- 
ever; on the morrow she had disappeared; 
the clothes which she wore were found 
not far from the place, torn to taticrs. 

She reappeared some days afterwards, 
on the summit of a rock heretofore suppo- 
sed inaccessible except to eagles and the} 
chamois. Attempts to take her were 
again multiplied, but were constantly un- 
successful; and it was useless also to endeav- | 
or to discover her name and country. \\ 

It was however, generally believed, and | 
some expressions which escaped the unfor- 
tunate woman, strengthened that opinion, || 
that she had married a Frenchman, whom i} 








and followed him into exile; that this cou- || 


ple ‘having determined to return to ed, 
own country, arrived at the foot of the|| 
Pyrennecs, where they met with those |} 
dangers which they were endeavoring to} 


Robbers attacked them, plundered | 


saw her again on the return of the warm 
season, running along the accustomed 
heights! They looked upon this species of 
resurrection as a prodigy, the mystery of 
which they could not explain, and which 
they told to the neighboring district. 

M. Vorgnies, Judge of the Pays de Vie- 
deses, wasinformed of it and the magistrate 
proceeded to the place. Through his 
care, the unfortunate woman was again 
He caused her to be clothed: he 


made her take some crude, undressed vict-, 
| uals, and endeavored to drag from her the 
secret of her misfortunes. Fora long time 
ishe wassilent. At length, when he asked 
her how it happened that the bears did not 
' devour her, she answered, ‘*The bears, are 


|| my best friends; they keep me warm.” 


| ‘The bear of the Pyreunces is of a gentle 
nature—he spares the weak, and is terrible 
to only those who dare to provoke him. He 
retires at the approach of winter into a Cav- 
ern, and passes some months buried in a 
kind of lethargic slumber. 

Might it not be possible that this woman, 
impelled by the cold to enter into that 
frightful habitation, kept herself warm du- 
ring the rigors of winter, by participating 
in the beds of the bears, which she, to all 
appearance, never quitted, but for the pur. 
pose of eatching fish in the torrents, or gath- 
ering the fruit ofthe pine tree in the neigh- 
boring forests. 

Nevertheless,torments still more piercing 
than any she had yet endured were reser- 
ved for this unfortunate female. She was 
conducted to Foix, that she might enjoy in 
that place such assistance as the public 
compassion might supply. It is very pos- 
sible that, if she had been placed in a situ- 
ation suitably chosen, and entrusted to the 
care of a person of feeling and good sense, 
the melancholy which obscured her reason, 
might have been dissipated. 

But this unfortunate creature was pursu- 
ed by her sad destiny. At first she was 
disposed of in the hospital, from which she 
was, after a few days withdrawn, on the pre- 
tence that she disturbed the order of the 
place, and conducted to an old strong cas- 
tle, which at present is used as a prison. 










pendicular route presented. ‘he news 





| 


of this discovery was carried to the ham- 
let of Suc. On the morrow, in the morn- 
ing, a great number of shepherds advan- 
ced to the mountains, and eoncealing}) : 
themselves behind rocks, waiting there | ness the mee nd = bioody ow wg 
for the approach of the woman, and com- || we ee whic a under the weight of 
ing upon her by surprise, they seized || wind ¥ angele wwe pe ogy beyond 
her person. Clothes were immediately |) POT Anat, awe ae the savage 
presented to her, which she rejected, and — of Peet oe sete and with a heart 
even tore with the greatest violence: and || he aa — 2 ered brain, arrived at 
it was not until they had succeeded in ty-|i¢ oh ae ay See eens aspect stop- 
ing her hands that they could accomplish |, Ped the w anderer’s course. 
the clothing of her. She was conducted |! She was sometimes observed to tear up 
to the hamlet. The female secing her-||'2¢, wild plants: to plunge into the lakes, 
self clothed with garments hateful to her, || § descend into the torrent to seize the 
and forced from that dark recess, the!) : : - 
gloomy melancholy of which seemed to one wink of reflection and grief. 
give her pleasure, was seized with the ||. The winter, nevertheless, was approach- 
most outrageous madness; her eyes spark- || '"8; the snow which occupied the summits 
led with fire, and secm@deto start froin her || Of the mountains was advancing, and for- 
head;—-her s'ruggles were long and) Cig into sheher the flocks and the shep- 
convulsive: finally she broke silence for||¢tdss the heights were abandoned. ‘The 
the purpose of discharging against those || inhabitants and the pastor deplore the lot 
who surrounded her, threats pronounced }} of the unfortunate unknown. = ** Ah! with- 
with a strong voice, and in the supernatu-|| out doubt,” say they, “she will be torn to 
ral tone of inspiration and enthusiasm. || pfeces and devoured by the beasts of 
When she arrived at the parsonage of || PTCYs or if she should escape their mur- 
Sue, her fury still continued. The Cure, derous teeth, her frozen body, after yield- 
who is athan much beloved, sweet and|j'"s to the horrers of hunger and cold, is 
persuasive, presented himself to her, ofler- buried under heaps of snow.” 
ing her the words of peace and consolation. || What was their astonishment when they 












































jand even raised their murderous hands 


|fish, but for the most part, she was seen in| 


| them of every thing to their very garments | This habitation is built on a permanent 


\|rock. As soon as the wretched creature 


| against the husband’s life. He perished ; || 8¢¥ herself shut rt in this place, despair 
|| the unfortunate wife being obliged to wit-| took possession of her; the excess of her 


madness returned again, and she never cea- 
sed to make the walls of the prison re-echo 
with her miserable lamentations. 


The hard-hearted jailor, on whom the 
unfortunate had no stronger claim than the 
criminal, for the purpose of getting rid of 
the uneasiness which her cries excited, con- 
ceived and executed the project of making 
her descend into another prison, formed by 
l|an excavation into the rock. He placed 
|| some water and coarse food before her, and 
no longer concerned himself about paying 
her any attention. Returning, after some 
days, to her prison, or, to speak more pro- 
| perly, to that fosse where he had the bar 
|| barity to.bury her alive---her whose misfor- 
|| tunes, the bears, more compassionate than 
|; he, had respected—-he found her lifeless, 
i Such was the tragical end of this unhappy 
j|female. We know in part only, the long 
i affliction that she underwent, but the tomb 
|| still conceals the secret of her name. 








| High Life in Washington.--A Winnebago 
squaw has made her appearance in the 
streets of that city ina blanket, and a w 

satin hat and feathers, and a parasol. . 
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Written for the Port Folio. 





The following diary was found, with ma-_ 
ny others of a similar nature, among some | 
papers, in ar: old trunk belonging to a lady 


THE MIRROR. | Mr. R’s family are very remarkable for sta- 


ring over at my window! 

‘The remainder of the diary is much in 
the same strain, but we think this extract 
jsufficient for the reader, for the present; 
‘but as the papers of the deceased lady are 
| Very numerous, we may, in all probability, 





deceased, and is, in all probability, of con-|| find other articles equally amusing and nov- 


siderable antiquity, The lady who penn’d|\el; which when occasion offers, we shall | 
jt, no doubt lived in those times, when lit- 


tle, or no attention was paid to the cultiva- | 


tion of the female mind, and the fair sex, | 
having naturally (from having few affairs of | 
their own to attend to,) fell into the habit | 
of scrutinizing those of their neighbors.— 

We presume there are ladies of the present | 
day, who are in the laudable habit of keep-| 
ing a diary or journal; and we feel convin-! 
ced that the supposed diary must difler in| 
every respect. from the one we are about to 

submit to their perusal. Indeed the blame-| 
able foible of curiosity or inquisitiveness 
seems to be generally exploded, from the 
catalogue of little foibles in which ladies, 
old and young, are privileged to indulge. } 
And on that account we the more readily 
publish the article referred to, certain that | 
it may serve to amuse, but cannot offend. 


DIARY. 


Monday.—Rose early, determinedto has- 
ten breakfast—take my seat by the front 
window, and ascertain, if possible, what is 
going on at Mr, R’s, in the house opposite. | 
I will know, if watching will do, what is the | 
meaning of all the running in, and running| 
out; if any of the family were sick the| 
knocker would be tied up; but no Physi-| 
cian has been there, that I can find out, and | 
Iam sure there must be some private do- 
ings, perhaps a wedding. At ail events, I 
will not stir from this window till I have 
some clue to the mystery. Sat by the win- 
dow tilltwelve o’clock. Mr. R’s front win-| 
dow blind close shut up—can see nothing— 
maid came to tell me that my sister’s child 
isvery sick—can’t help it: will not stir from 
the window. Heard a noise at the other end 
ofthe room—the cat had got at my dear Ca- 
nary bird, which I had forgot to hang up, 
being in haste to get to the window. ‘Three 
o’clock—felt very cold and chilly—fire all 
out; maid busy down stairs. Afiaid to stir 
from the window—at last saw a carriage stop 
at Mr. R’s door, and ladies get out—morpe 
carriages~-there must be a wedding--would 
give any thing to know. No excuse to send | 
the maid over, as Mr. R’s family and I are || 
not on speaking terms. Five o’clock—tea || 
was ready—let it get cold—could not leave | 
the window-—-maid took away the tea things, ! 
supposing | had drank tea—ashamed to tell | 
her to leave them. It grew dark, and I had! 
found out nothing—spent an uncomfortable | 
evening, and went to bed, feeling very dis-| 





yt 








and the carriages. 
some excuse this day for sending over to}} 
see ifany thing particular is going on. Told|| 
the maid to deny me, if any body called—! 
cannot be interrupted. ‘Ten o’clock—little | 
boy brought a note to the door by mistake, | 
and asked if Mr. R—- lived here? Thought | 
such an opportunity not to be neglected—! 
took the note and broke it open—little boy | 
said he was to wait for an answer—frighten-| 
ed half to death—however, found out that 
some of Mr. R’s relatives were dead—not 
worth all the trouble I’ve had! sealed up 
the note, and the boy took it over to Mr. 
Saw Mr. and Mrs. R. peeping at me 
through the window blind—wondering, |! 
Suppose, why I sat by the window! some 
people have a deal of curiosity, I think! and 


> 





publish for the amusement of the fair rea- 
ders of the Port Folio. MABEL. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 





AMASIA. 
Amasia hates a prude, and scorns restraint: 
Whate’er she is, she'll not appear a saint; 
Her soul superior flies formality: 
Se gay her air, her conduct is so free, 
Some might suspect the nymph not overgood— 
Nor would they be mistaken if they should. 
SYRENA. 
Syrena is for ever in extremes, 
And with a vengeance she commends or blames; 
Consgious of her discernment, which is good, 
She strains too much to make it understood: 
Her judgment just, her sentence is too strong; 
Because she’s right, she’s ever in the wrong. 


BRUNETTA. 

Brunetta’s wise in actions great and rare, 
But scorns on trifles to bestow her care; 
Thus ev'ry hour Brunctta is to blame, 
Because the occation is beneath her aim. 
Think nought a trifle, tho’ it small appear; 


And trifles life. Your care to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you wuly live. 


cLio. 

But Clio thus: “* What! railing without end! 
Mean task! how much more gen’rous to conmmend?” 
Yes, to commend as you are wont to do, 

My kind instructor, and example too. 

* Daphnis,” says Clio, “has a charming eye; 
—What pity “tis her shoulder is awry! 

Almeria’s wit has something that’s divine, 

And yit’s enough—bat few in all things shine! 
Selina serves her friends, relieves the poor— 
—Who was it said Selina’s near three score? 

In Sheriey’s form might cherubiins appear, 

But then, she has a freckle on her ear.” 
Without a but Hortensia she commends, 

The first of women, and the best of friends; 
Owns her in person, wit, fame, virtue bright; 
But how comes this to pass?—she died last night. 








The fel'owing article first appeared some 
years since in the New-York Mirror, and 
though our readers may already have peru- 
sed it, we think they will not object on 


that account to its being preserved in the| 


pages of the Port Folio. 
THE DREAM OF LOVE. 
By Charles Ludlow, of Richmond, Va. 


I have seen a bubble blown into its circu- | 
ugreeable--dreamed all night of Mr. R’s|| lar and indescribable beauty; on its brilliant |! 

Determined to invent|| surface were painted the most inimitable || 
pictures of light and life; graceful clouds || 


floated in the bosom of the mimic sky; a ti- 
ny sun irradiated the little world, and cast 
allthe magic of light and shade over a land- 
scape of most bewitching splendour, A cre- 
ation, bright as a poet could imagine, glow- 
ed before me; but a wave of the air broke 
the spell of its transitory, but beautiful ex- 
istence, and it was gone. It was like a 
dream of love. If there is one happy being 
in creation, it is the lover in the luxury of 
his visionary aspirations—if there is a single 
blissful moment, like a star sparkling in the 
shadowy firmament of life, it is that which 
discovers a long nourished affection to be 
mutual. oe 


Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 


infinity of space, has not a greater effect up- 
on the ocean-tide, than has the passion of 
|| love upon the tide of human thought—now 
|| permitting it to scttle down into a state of 
temporary tranquility—again bidding it 
| heave and swell, by the magic of its view- 
less power. Without it, what would be the 
|| world? As a creation without light; yet, 
possessing it, as we do, how does it dis- 
compose the soberest plans of reason’? How 
do the loftiest bulwarks of stern philosophy 
bow down apd disappear before the fra- 
grance of its breath? It is the poetry of 
thought, when reason slumbers on her state- 
ly throne, or wanders away in happ 
dreams. It is scarcely to be defined, for it 
seems ina perpetual halo of soft light, which 
|dazzles while it fascinates the mind’s eye. 
j\It isto the spirit what sunshine is to the 
|| lower—luring the fragrance from its bo- 
j}som, and bringing out all the energies of its 
|| young nature, or as the hand of beauty to 
|| the slumbering lute passing overthe silent 
chords, till “it doth discourse most eloquent 
|) music.” 
\| I had a young friend, just rising into man- 
hood—fiery and unsettled as the warrior 
jsteed in battle, his career was unguided by 
|| prudence or thought. A never failing flow 
jof spirits made him always agreeable—he 
| was full of sense and frolic. He could 
| bring a tear into your eye, before the smile. 
had left your lip—he was all hope and haps 
pine Ss. 

Suddenly he stood before me an altered 
|| being—his eye had grown melancholy and 
\full of meditation, Its moisture was often 
\} succeeded by a flash; and its fire again ex- 
| tinguished in the trembling tear. He shun- 











ned the rude clamour of the bustling world, * 


and would steal away into some solitary re- 
cess, and in the still shade of the forest pon- 
ider on the sweetness of his own sorrow.— 
His mind became almost a world of itself, 
j}and thousands of visions rese obedient, at 
the call of creative thought—his soul, lifted 
|| high on fancy’s wing, would explore, in its 
| wild and beautiful career, the fathomless re- 
gions of imagination, through all the variety 
lof its magnificent domain. He loved= 
deeply, devetedly, It was more than love; 
it was adoration. ‘The object of his pas- 
sion was all that woman could be. There 
is no object, in all creation, half so splendid 
us such a being—the charms that are diffu- 
sed through the whole universe seemed 
gathered together in her. 

When the sun is going down in the west, 
he leaves behind him a track of bright 
light, but it is insipid when compared to the 
light ofhereye. The fragrance of the rose 
was not so delicious 2s the warmth of her 
breath—music could wake no melody like 
the thrilling tones of her voice. Her mo- 
tion was more graceful than the heave of 
the sea, or the change of the cloud, and the 
| magic of mind, gleaming through all her 


| words, and looks, and actions, shed around 
| her a charm more grateful than Arabian in- 
| cense. 
| No wonder my hero bowed down before 
‘her; no wonder that ‘the sound of her voice 
was always in his ear, that her image was 
|before him in his daily occupations, and 
, bore a part in the mysterious changes of hie 
|dream. There was no affectation in her 


|inature, and she confessed she loved him— 


they seemed created for each other—and 
|who would have believed that fate-—but tT 
am digressing. 
There is something very melancholy in 
the reflection that any woman can die; but 
to him that she should perish, wasthe very 





The moon, as she rides on through her 






agony of despair. He had left her fora few 
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days, intending when he returned to have ‘silence, musing on the beauties and virtues | 
asked her hand. On the morning of his re-' of the being they were about to consign to| 
tarn, he sprang into the stage-coach, in a, the coldearth. He walked up to the table, | 
most-delicious reverie, He held no dis-|and stood as still, and pale, and motionless, | 


smile onthe check of Youth. These are 
afew of the effects which should impress 
the spirit when we return from that - 

where a fellow being has sought his final 


course with his fellow passengers, but/as the féfm that lay stretched before him. |jresting place in the earth, and gone to 


wrapped himself up ina rich dreanpof anti- || He would have torn away the veil that cov- 
cipation. His heart was fuil of happiness. |! ered that face, but he could not—he felt} 
He thought himself, as he entered his'|that he might as well have attempted to} 
house, foo happy for a mortal man. He was| heave*® mountain from its rocky base. The! 
preparing to pay her the first visit, and || mother saw—she felt—a mother can feel—| 
dwelling in bis mind on her pleasing wel-||and she silently uncovered that beautiful | 
come, when her brother came to see him—|| countenance. It broke upon him in all its} 
he did not observe any thing peculiar about || lovelinéss. ‘I here was the same white fore- | 
him at first, and not until the warm affec-| head—the slecping eye—the cheek that he | 
tionate shake of the hand was over, did he || had kissed so fondly—tive lips that had spo-; 
notice that-his eyes was filled with tears,|;ken such swect sounds—be gazed at her} 
and a-dismal, gloomy, blac crape hung ||corse with intensity of thought. Her living | 
from his hat. He started, and in a hollow ||image was before him—he saw her smiling) 
voice, that had a desolate dreariness in the |—he beheld her in the graceful motion— 
very tone, he said, now her figure passed before him, beauti- 

“Elizabeth is dead!” || fulin the mazy dance—and now he gazed 

At first he was not comprehended. A va-|!into her full black eyes, and read unutter-| 
cant, horrid laugh, that echoed strangely |able things. Ie had a ring on his finger, a) 
through the still room, was his only an- || present from her—he tried to speak--he 
swer—then he repeated the words, and the || looked at the ring, then at her—agony 
features of my friend became pale and mo-|| swelled his heart; he gave one long gaze— 
tionless as marble—then he sat down ina|andlookednomore. * * * ®* 
chair, and covered his face witlrhis hands,|| He knew not how, but he stood by her 
but not a word—a breath broke the silence. || grave; and they were bearing the coffin to- 
There was something alarming in his calm-|| wards the dark narrow pit—a heap of fresh 
ness; it seemed like the silence of the hea-|| earth was piled at its side. Some one said, 
vy, black cloud just before it launches its|| ‘where are the cords’” He heard the an- 
destructive lightning from its bosom. He/||swer, “here they are;” and then the coffin 
beckoned and wished to be alone. He was!| was graduaily let down into the bottom of 
left in solitude. I would not profane the || the grave—it sat firmly on the ground, and 
subject by any attempt at-deser bing his||he heard a voice say, “there, that is right 


feelings. There was adark, horrible confu- ll —throw up the rope.’ Then there was the 
sion in his mind, like some accursed dream || sound, as if the orders were obeyed—in the 


| 


glaring around him; and the night rolled a- 
way its long hours of sleepless agony. 
The next day was the funeral; and when 


the sun rose in his same glory, and all the 
“pomp and circumstance” of day began to 
beam upon the face of nature, and the mer- 
ry voice of men sometimes came upon the 
breeze, and the carts rattled rudely along, 
and all around was business, and adventure, 
unaffected by the great event that had 
come like an ocean of scorching fire upon 
the paradise of his heart—he recollected, 
and he said, “to-day is her funeral—her fu- 
neral!” = His benumbed mind dwelt upon 
the words, but there was something undefi 
ned, and almost incomprehensible in them. 
She was to be buried at five in the atter. 
node. §= The clock struck four—he put on 
his hatyand went steadily to her house. He 
thought twenty times he heard her sweetly- 
toned, laughing voice, as he passed along. 
He turned his head once or twice to see if 
she was not at his shoulder, but there was 
nothing, and he walked on, He saw the 
house, and sought every window—but Eliz- 
abeth was not there. “He rang the bell— 
the servant came, weeping—he louked at 
him, and. walked 0 —he 


the very sane place—and there was her pi- 
ano—he almost thought he heard music— 


he listened; a sob from the next room came |! 


like ice upon his heart, and he sat down. 
Her mother came into the room,—-her face 
Was serene in grief, but the first burst was 
over, and she was compuratively calm.| 
She asked him if he would look at the, 
corse. He knew she was dead, but the | 
blunt question shook every nerve in his! 


frame, and seemed to breathe death 
his soul. He arose and followed the bel 


Teaved mother. There was an air of 

in the apartment; anda varnished. <ofnsen 
of the table, a white cloth flung carefully 
at the head; a few friends sat and wept in 


- passed into the|! 
pavlour—the chair which she had oceupied, || 
when he was there before was standing in| 


jjact of doing it, a few grains of sand and 
|pebble dropped upon the coffin—then al! 
|| was still—then a handful of soft, damp 
\|heavy clay, was shovelled down. Oh, that 
jsound! that solemn, dreary sound of utter 
||desolation! It broke the horrid spell that 
|kept his voice silent and his eye dry—tis 
l lip began to quiver—a sob heaved his ach- 
|| ing breast—large tears gushed from his eyes 
I —he stretched out his hands in an agony of 
|| weeping—and grasped un old gentl.-man’s 
linose, in the stage-coach, where he was 
|| sleeping, and gave occasion for Obadiah to 
|| observe, 

“Verily, friend, when thou hast suffi- 
iciently amused thyself with my nose, per- 
\|haps thou wilt return it to its rightful own- 
ij er.”* 
i| The whole horrible creation of his fancy 
|| passed away like a mist; his heart bounded 
| within him, and he soon took sweet re- 
\}venge upon those wicked lips that had 

been so cold and stil!, yet so beautiful, in 
|he darkness of his dream. 


} 
| or 
| — 
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Hy A VILLAGE FUNERAL. 
There wre perhaps few circumstances 
| more striking to the observant and thought- 
‘ful mind, than a village funeral. ‘The 


jj feclingsare wroughtup to a survey of our 


/,own mortality—the feeble tenor. by which 
| existence is held,and the certainty of death. 
| The beil,as it pours the knell of the de- 
parted upon the listening ear, speaks with 
its iron voice against the foll¥ of resting our 
| whole hopes upon this frail and transitory 
|existence—like vain bubbles upon the 
; troubled ocean, born from the commotions 
| of the deep, and doomed to vanish into air 
jat the rush of every curling billow, and 
|}the booming of every surge- It has a! 
;monitory lesson to impart, which should} 
serve to withold the maddening plans of, 
smbition, a dreams of yeuth—to al- 
lay the thirst’ for glory, and 


. 
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sleep Upon its bosom, never to waken un. 
jtil the trump of God shall tremble upon 
| the ear ofa startled universe. The thought 
\of death Gomes irresistibly home to the 
isoul, when we behold the clods falling 
jupon the coffin which encloses one who 
| was but yesterday with us upon the earth 
|—mingling with the same friends with 
whom we mingled—one who attended with 
us at the same sanctuary; who has rejoiced 
|when we were glad—who has wept when 
we have wept, and who shared with us 4 
sympathies of nature and the endearme 
of society; it is impossible when such an 
one dies, not to feel the bereavement, and 
to have” the thoughts of our own frailty 
crowd upon us, and the awful realities of 
anuntricd existence have a place in our 
minds, 

It would perhaps be useless to enquire 
why these impressions are not generally 
more lasting: why they do not sink deeper 
and remuin longer impressed in the heart. 
The infatuation of the world—the plans of 
individual success in business or in pleas. 
ure—the concerns of a mortality which 
must soon be thrown by fora state which 
is eternal, are the chief influences which 
turn the channel of the thoughts, almost 
before the step of the pall-bearer is beyond 
the gates of the church yard. One goes 
to his farm, and another to his merchan- 
dise; the dead are forgotten,and man plods 
on his way, full of dreams, until he too 
must lie down to his repose inthe dust.— 
Then the same Ceremony is again perform- 
ed, and like those who have “gone before 
him, he is soon forgotten. A kindred tear 
may occasionally be shed above his hum- 
ble bed; but time, and the chances and 
changes of the world soon wash his name 
from record and recollection, 

It is the coldness of the world when one 
of its number sinks away into the grave, 
that creates in the human breast such an 
instinctive dread of death, and such a de- 
sire to live in the memory of our friends 
and our country. Alas, how delusive is 
the hope to perpetuate our memory in the 
thoughts of our descendants. he ashes 
decay in the sepulchral urn—the rose 
planted by the hand of affection sheds and 
renews its pale blossoms for a few fleeting 
years: anon, the hand that planted it is 
palsied by death—* life withereth and the 
flower fadeth.” The world holds out its 
blandishments—and those who have loved 
seek after new pleasures and new friends, 
jand forget the departed spirit which gave 
| gladness to the past. Such is the state of 
man; and it is the good alone, who may go 
down tothe grave in peace. It is he who, 
when his silver-gray hair is smoothed for 
ithe last time upon his aged brow, sinks te 
his quiet slumber—he who has toiled in 
the service of a heavenly king, and has 
gone to receive his reward in heaven. 


MORTON. 





NEW DICTIONARY. 
Gentleman, Any body. ° 
forgetting fs 





Gratitude. The art of 
It is fre- 
council 


vours. 
Owl. A species of bird. 

quently denominated a common 

man. 





fadden the! fools. 
ng 


Duel. An interview between a pair of 
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Written fer ihe Port Folio. 
THE EARL’S MINSTREL, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Angelo turn’d away. He was a poor 
Unhonor'd minstrel, and he might not breathe 
Love to the daughter ofan earl. She rais’d 
Proudly her beautiful head, and shook away 
From her clear temples the luxuriant hair, 

And told him it would ever please her well 

To listen to his minstrelsy—but love 

Was fora loftier lip!—and then the tear 

Stole to her flashing eye; for as she spoke 

There rose up a remembrance of his keen 
Unstooping spirit; and his noble heart 

Given her like a sacrifice, and she held 

Her hand for him to kiss, and said “ Farewell— 
Think of me, Angelo!”’ and so pass’d on. 

The coluur to his forehead mounted high, 

And his thin lip curl’d haughtily; and then, 

As if his mood had changed, he bowed his head 
Low in his bosom, and remained awhile 

Lost in his bitter thoughts; and then again 

He lifted to its height his slender form, 

And his moist eye grew clear, and his hand pass’d 
Rapidly o’er his instrument, while thus 

He gave his feelings way:— 


It did not need that alter’d look, 
Nor that uplifted brow; 

I had not ask’d thy haughty love, 
Were I as proud as now. 

My love was like a beating heart, 
Unbidden and unstay’d; 

Yet had I known but half its power, 
It had not been betray’d. 


I did not seek thy titled hand; 
® I thought not of thy name— 
* IL only granted utterance 
Yo one wild thought of flame! 
1 did not dream thou eouldst be mine, 
Or La thought to thee— 
Lonly knew my lip must let 
Some burning thought go free. 
I loved thee for thy high-born grace, 
Thy deep and lusirous eye; 
For the sweet meaning of thy brow, 
And for thy bearing high; 
I loved thee for thy stainless truth— 
Thy thirst for higher things— 
For all that to sur common lot 
A better temper brings. 







































































































































































And are they not all thine—still thine? 
Is not thy heart as true? 
Holds not thy step its noble grace— 
Thy cheek its dainty hue? 
And have not I an ear to hear— 
A cloudless eye to see— 
And a thirst for beautiful human thought, 
That first was stirr’d by thee? 










‘Then why should I turn from thee now? 
Why should not I love on; 

Dreaming of thee, by night, by day, 
As I have ever done? 

My service shall be still as leal, 
My love as purely burn : 

It shames me of my selfish thought 
That dream’d of a return! 












He marcied her! Perhaps it spoils the tale:— 
Bus she had listened to his song. unseen, 
And kept it in her heart; and by and by, 
When Angelo did service for his king 

And was preferred to honour, she betrayed 
Her seeret in some delicate way that I 

Do not remember—and, so ends the tale. 
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petual garden, where, although useless 
Weeds may overran the soil, flowers still 
spring up, beauteous in their forms, and 
delicious in their fragrance. ‘The unspar- 
ing a by of Time may cut down the blos- 
soms, but from the imperishable oe ned 

perpetually springing. The mildew 
of adversity may fall on ic the chilling 
tile of di t, May pass over it, 
and wither for a season, all its lovely blos- 













soms, but neither the scythe of time, the 
mildew of adversity, or the rude gales of 
disappointment, can convert the region of 
memory intoa dreary cheerless waste, some 
bright green spot will still escape their ra- 


| still survive their desolating power. It ts 
'| sweet, at times, to shut out tie world, to 
| abstract our thoughts from the scenes, the 
hopes, the wishes, and thecares, of present 
existence, and to retire to and revel with- 
out restraint in the evergreen bowers of 
memory. Imagination hasits enchantments, 
anticipation its delights, but in memory 
exists all that is most dear and precious to 
the heart. The scenes, the enjoyments, 
the loved haunts of earlier years are again 
before us. Those dear familiar faces, long 
loved, and now passed away, are bright 
and glowing, and smiling upon us: the eye, 
whose glance was the sunbeam of the soul, 
again seeks ours in sweet communion; the 
voice, whose accent was the harbinger of 
joy, again thrills through the heart; the 
warm clasp of friendship is restored, the 
endearing words of sympathy and confi- 
dence, again are proffered; the master 
chord of memory’s harp is touched, and 
her tones come full and rich, and powerful, 
upon the soul, recalling from the store- 
house of her treasures, all that was ** most 
precious in our joys, or costly in our sor- 
rows.” And, alas! do not the sorrows of 
memory revive fresh and imperishable, | 
|amidst the treasured blossoms of her joys? | 
| do not the wild notes of her harp recal some | 
| painful moment, some sad parting, some | 
struggle between affection and duty, pas-| 
\|sion and resignation ? 
|| sweet to dwellon scenes that were painful, | 
moments that were sad, if hallowed by af: | 
|| fection, and softened by the sacred charm | 
|| of sympathy. And perhaps, we can never | 
| fats enter into the feclings of the poct, | 
| 











when he says, 
“Were Providence inclined 
| In unrelenting wrath to human kind, 
i To take back ev'ry blessing that she gave, 
From the dread record she would memory save.” 


|For, to us, memory is the “green spot in, 
il the desart,” the “ Rose in the Wilderness,” 


| 
' 
| Bring back the scenes of vanished years; 
Memory I eall on thee! 
Bring back the light that shone thro’ tcars; 
Bring biek those early hopes and fears, 
| Oh, faithful memory. 
Bring back those smiles, and sunny eyes I] 
Those forms I loved to see! 
Give back those early smiles and sighs | 
Those perish’d buds and blooms, that rise t 


—=> = - 


| wages, some dear and cherished blossom } 


de . : } 
the sunbeam through the storm | could so well record them. 


il don, 
| cidents, and we shall only succeed in giv- 








Still green in memory! | 


Bring back the cherish'd, lost and dear! | 
Oh, bring them all to me } 

! Each glowing smile, and answering tear | 
To light and bless the pilgrim here 
| Oh, faithful memory! {| 
H. MM. | 





a | 
The Disowned: by the author of Peunam, in’ 





2vols. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Ca-| 
rey; Towar & Hogan, 1829, 
|| The gifted author of Pelham has again! 
\|favored the public with another work, 
|| which gives strong evidence that «the ex- 
povaren formed from the superior excel- 

ence of his previousvefforts, have not been 
vainly indulged in. We are sure this will 
fairly enthrone the author in the admiration 
and affections of ‘the literary world: For 











\here is that spice of variety in his descrip- 
tions, that ; the grave and the gay, 
er , 


at? 
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the sober sentimentalist, and_the comical 
humourist. Reader, would’st Jaugh? He 


will give you cause; Would’stweep’ He 


can make your eyes 
——"drop tears as fast 
As trees of Araby their medicinal gu.” 


—and the philosopher himself might find 
enough in his page, to provoke sublime 
and kindling thought. He has not set up 
his trade of fiction, with a small stock of in- 
cident or plots. he has abundance. ef mate- 
rial; and what is more than all, that myste- 
rious and overpowering mind, which throws 
around the most. ordinary urrence, a 
light, like the noon-day; bringing every la- 
tent charm of nature into review, and ma- 
king the dull things of earth redolent with 
high-wrought anct pervading interest, Next 
to Sir Walter Scott nonovelist of the 

has more delighted us with his creations. 
Whoever he may be, he has that P the- 
an fire which calls up from the cell of the 
soul, dormant imaginations, and which 
wakes the before untouched chords of the 
human heart to a new delight, 


Unlike nevels in common, the work be- 
fore us has two heroes, and their necessary 
heroines. This was an excellent step on 
the part of the author; because two of the 
four were doomed to an early and untimely 
end; and to vary the scene, and give the 
reader a chance for cheerfulness, he brought 
the other safe through “a sea of troubles” 
into the desired haven of matrimony. For 
the sake of feeling, we do not regret the 
melancholy death of the one; it is told with 


Vest but it is still || such witching pathos and tenderness, that 


notwithstanding the intense interest it im- 
parts, you almost forget the sufferings of 
the character, in the admiration of the mas- 
ter spirit which conjured him into exis- 
tence. The Disowned differs from com- 
mon fiction jn the curious shifting and ar 


|| rangement of scene; and more than all, in 
the episodes with which it abounds. These” 


abstract musings are the very poetry of » 


‘| gifted mind; they are fraught with a pure 


and holy feeling—a feeling which does 
honor to the heart that contains such a 
treasure, and to the eloquent mind, that 


The time of the **Disowned,” is the 17th 
century. The scene is principally in Lon- 
The whole work is full of stirring in- 


ing we fear rather a meagre outline to our 


||readers, while we refer them to the work 


itself for more accurate and extended in- 


|| terest. 


It is a matter of sonie discrimination to 
discern who is the first hero of the Tale: 
but we will briefly sketch both, and their 
respective fates. ArcERNon Morpaunt 
isa noble youth; the last son of a noble 
race, Who had numbered princes in its line. 


| He is by treachery, and the injustice of his 


father, deprived of his estate. His mistre 


| Isanenee St. xcer, is under the dominion 


of one or two cowardly and despicable rel- 
atives; and their loves are clandestinely ex- 
changed. Bom. as it would seem, with a 
misery for their inheritance, which nothing 
but their mutual affection could aleviate; 
she, a sorrowing and fragile blossom in the 
wilderness of this world; is crushed to the 


|| dust by the oppression and envy ofher rel- 


atives; and he, is cheated of his estates. 
They are however, finally, th 

stealth, united, They remove to Londop; 
they suffer in want, anf? almost starvation; 


a lovely infant, the of their affee- 
tion, and his beautiful ue are the only 
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consilation of Algernon Mordaunt. Tried 
by the temptations of thewicked; he tri- 
umphs with a noble soul over every crime; 
& in a miserable lane in thegfeat thorough 

fare of London, while his wife is on the bed 
of death, receives, by the kindness of a 
friend, his legitimate titles, and rank, and 
wealth, as Earl of Ulswater. He is rising 
rapidly in the Government; every thing 
smiles upon him. For the loss of his belov- 
ed wife, he is, in a measure, consoled by 
the wiles of his sweet daughter; and fame 
seems ready to enthrone him in her proud 
and dizzy temple—when he is shot by a 


wretch—who meets at Jast with his just re- || 


ward. 


We had intended to couclude our no- 
tice of this work inthe present number, 
but imagining that our readers would be 
pleased with a few éxtracts, we shall give 

together with the conclusion of 
remarks, in our next number. 

W. G. C. 
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“ Hoc domus meus est :-——Suim hic solus.” 
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nexion. They will have many enjoyments | 
which fall not to the lot of others. They) 
have sure-founded hopes that when the 


sed with its winning but unsubstantial en- 
ticements, there will be a solace left them 
in their own congenial minds, which the 
shadowy lapse of years cannot dim; treas- 
ures of the heart, which will endure when 
the kindling eye shall become clouded by 
the touch of time: when the rose shall have 
| withered on the cheek of beauty. Altho’ 
it is natural enough to wish joy to such, 
yet itisuseless. They will have the pu- 
rest and the most enduring of that article; 
and our friend ‘Florio” will find. by the 
fireside of home, a pleasure dearer and 
more radiant than the light of his own 
fame; a richer guerdon than the world’s 
applause. We look with a hope to the 
columns of the Courier for their combined 
abilities in its literary department; though 
we have fears of a disappointment in this 
respect. We conclude this rather extend- 
ed article, by wishing them all the happi- 
ness they deserve; and this, we believe, 


summer-day of their being shall have pas- positionin the number. In the first of thes 





/  Congenial Spirits.—It will be recollected | 
| that.ina late number of the Port Folio, was || 
t recorded the-marriage of James G. Brooks, | 
| Esq.to Miss Elizabeth Aikin. 1n our view, | 
_ this is a bridal of no ordinary description. | February no. of this periodical has appear- 
| Mr. Brooks isthe gentleman who has so |! ed,and its eontentsare generally of a more | 
| often delighted not only the American but || literary cast than the preceding numbers of 
| the English public with his beautiful effu-||the new series. The articles are mainly 
| sions under the signature of “ Florio:” | light, and partake agreeably of the raciness 
} poems, which, although born in his coll: - || which should characterize works of that de- 
| giate hours, or when he could by chance | scription. The editor, B. R. Evans, Esq. 
\ enjoy the ofium cum dignitate appertaining | is a poet, and possesses considerable abili-| 
toa law office, were nevertheless touched ftyin prose. Tiere is, however, an unpar- 
{With the Promethean fire of genius, and || donsble verbosity in his articles in both 
‘gmbued, like “spoken flowers,” with a} departments. 
mental freshness and beauty. 
mind which ‘can create, anda taste which |in poetry, to ‘‘the extremest verge ;’” it 
C appreciate both sublimity and beauty;|| renders the furmer obscure, and detracts 
whether it be displayed in inanimate na-|| from the beauty of the latter. Even Mil- 
ture, orin the more subtle and mysterious | ton himself, who is said to have composed 
ereations of fancy; and he is rich in the) the longest prose paragraph on record, 
possession of that generous fulness of soul, || could scarcely impart to it that lucid im- 


will be as much as is generally the portion 
of any in this wor'd. 





Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.—The 








It is not well to trace an 


which gladdens the pathway of life, and | port which might render it pleasant; while | 


gives a magical colouring to existence, an- || his shorter ones are celebrated for the no- 
known to the common mass—the gloomy || ble thoughts and choice words which they 
brood of speculation and care. We have ||contain. We are happy, however, to ob- 
long thought that so susceptible a spirit || serve an improvement in this respect; and 
would witimately be led captive by woman; |we sincerely hone that the laudable efforts 
and thus it is. He has committed matri-| of Mr. Evans will meet with ample encour- 
mony; and in fhe vigor of his manhood has ‘| agement. The germ needs, we conceive, 
surrendered to Cupid at discretion. We || only to be fostered, to expand into some- 
are rejoiced from the depths of our heart I thing valuable to the taste of the literary 
that he is so well disposed of. We joy | public, and creditable to the genius of the 
that he has ceased to become a Benedict,|/editor. ‘There is a tolerably well written 
and*is walking hand in hand withone of) tale in the number before us: hut we would 
the sweetest female writers in America.— || prefer to witness the scenes of our own 

Aikin is the gifted. of those |; country more developed in such fictions, 
polished effusions whiéh have graced the || rather than réceive the hackneyed deserip- 
_Jeolumns of the New-York Morning Couri- || tions of the east. Here, personal observa- 
er with the signature Norna;” a young | tion, bya knowledge of localities, and the 
who unites to the superior accomplish. || aid of a rich imagination, can touch the 
of her sex, mental endowments, | 
ne indeed in their originality and_| 













to 





congratulate about, in such a con- 


* Sips 3 a 
“ ‘ 


7 a Age 4 
Cae 


He has a || argument in prose, or a beautiful emblem | 


changeful scenes of a tale wich the strong 
and vivid semblance of reality. “A chap- 


author, and is far above mediocrity. — 











“Thoughts on the Harmony of Nature,” 
and “ Woman,” by our correspondent W, 
G. are perhaps the best specimens of com. 

















castle is 
\|articles, however, we think the languageiy me ‘2° vill 
|in one or two instances too poetical: ng fae the silv 
| vertheless, they both. proclaim the author neath t! 
\to be well acquainted, not only with the Jy fowm” 
/pen, but with music, “ Three weeks in Bi while ¢ 
\the Country,” by the same, is a piquant, I down: : 
| agreeable sketch: begins whiere it ought, they oft 
w just long enough, and ends where it vass. 
should. ‘The poetry, in our humble opin BF .gort o' 
jion, is not ofa veryhigh order. ‘*A Ballad? I... the 
is snooth—has some interest and melody, City is 
but the song and story -have both been HB ice ne 
done a thousand times: the Border Min. the bro! 
strelsy and Percy’s Reliques have recorded saitainis 
scores of them; and they are too well know: ling stat 
to be hashed over at the present day. We ee 
would not be understood as speaking of é- = , 
rect plagiarism in this matter, for there is gates, 
none: the commonness of these things is am, 
what wedecry. Ina part of the editor's = 
opinion, in his article on “ Prize Address eae bee 
es,” we coincide: but his panegyric on the dreams; 
* felicity” of the second-best, is undesen. [OP 
edly bestowed. Weagree that it is bette oY 
than the first; and it may be so, without i spign 
y being entitled to any lavish praise. We pm ts 
think any of our distinguished America wn 
writers would gladly forego the reward, fe S P° 
jrather than endure the fame of either. A (We ge 
critique on “ Cardell’s Grammar,” we do Pi 
not in any wise agree with. His system T stood 
has been universally praised, by some of Midst t 
the best monthly reviews in the county, and orn 
is exceeding popular. We are sorry to Rant 
perceive that the numbers on the ‘‘ Pre The w: 
gress of literature in Pennsylvania” appear J More » 
to be discontinued, They were interesting bre 


and well-written. Itis hoped that the pat 
ronage of the Monthly Magazine will war 
rant pecuniary inducements; this, with the 
unshackled and free opinions of the edit 
and a nearer approximation to modem 
taste, (which he has already in some degree 
effected) will, we trust, secure to it a firm 
|| and enduring foundation- 





Scenes. —One of the enjoyments, and we 
may say the next enjoyment to the witnet 
sing of good and chaste acting, is the aspect 
of good theatrical scenes. Some of these 
are really delightful; and though probably 
coarsely executed, and rough to the ey® 
, when beheld near at hand by day-light, 
yet sen by the mild develepement d 
the foot-lights of the stage, from the bor 
es, appear like the creations of enchamt- 
ment. 

The scenery of Chesnut-street, in the 
play of the Gnome King, was like the pic 
tures the mind draws in the perusal ofaa 
Eastern ‘Tale; when rocks are rent, and 
proud palaces arise from the wave or the 
cloud, conjured up by the magic wand of 
the Genii. 

In Arch-strect, there are some beautiful 
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but atly feminine and deli-|| ter on Fools,” is written by none of that || scenes; the cost of these, we perceive by 8 E n+ 
in. their or beauty. There is|}species; it displays some. reading in the || late estimate ina city print, was probably 








$2,000; though the arrangement and ee 
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] 
of the scenery at Walnut-street, is 


r~ perhaps the best at present. There is a 
Y view of a castle and its environs in Switzer- 
‘= land, with which we were delighted. The | 
o castle is situated on a towering tetk; and 
gein fe tte village, dimly seen through the vale 

at the silver-green stream rushing along be-| 


neath the arched bridges the distant Alps, 


4 frowning in relief against the purple sky; 
ks in while the blue cataract is seen rushing | 
[tant, 


down: and all so satay nature, that) 
they often won us from the actor to the can- 

yass. A view of Rome, another beautiful 
effort of genius, reflects the highest credit) 
oa the artist. The front of the Imperial) 
City is seen in near perspective; in appear- | 








been ance neat sun-rise. The long collonaes; 
> Mit- BF ine broken battlements; the lofty columns, 
orded sustaining their couched lions;"he crumb- 
Known ling statues and pillars; the immense edifi- 
_ ces ofthe magnus urbs; the mighty walls & 
dade gates, all touched with the crimson light of 
sues the sun, give a powerful and pleasing sen- 
ngs : ation to the beholder. To the scholar, it 
— alls back his academical and collegiate 
idres dreams; and even those who are without an 
on ® experience of its classic associations, gaze 
. ps * BB with wondering and delighted eyes upon 
its splendor and magnificence. To us, a- 
%. mong a thousand pleasing remembrances 
’ hs which it aroused within us, were the follow- 
eae ing powerful lines in Byron’s Manfred: 
— (We quote from memory. ) 
; do “Ido remember me, that in my youth, 

bes When I was wandering, upon such a night 
system T stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 
ome of Midst the chief relies of almighty Rome; 

ty, and The trees which grew along the broken arches, 
"y> Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
orry to Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 

*€ Pro The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber; and 

a More near, from out the Cesir’s palace came 

ik The owl’s long ery, and interruptedly, 
resting Of distant sentinels, the fitful song, 
the pat HB Begun and died upon the gentle wind.” 
ill war HE Could the lighter portions of the Drama 
vith | bego managed as to expel unchaste and 
> editot, BB perverse sentiment from its temple; could its 






it be unpolluted by buffoonery and low 
ge; could its more sober and tragic 
departments, be not sullied by bombastic 
wersteppings of nature’s modesty, the 
cenery would perhaps be of minor inter 





and we Mest; but as long as these things are not so, 
» witnes Hthe intelligent mind wil turn from the 
e aspect ing of passion to tatters,” in tragedy, 





the immodest wit of the farce, to the 





»robably and contemplative pleasure of com- 
the eye, ing with reflected nature, and witnes- 
ay-light the magical skill of the artist. 

ment of —_~ 

the box- Written for the Port Felio. 
enchant: THE MIRROR STREAM. 


BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


She stands beside the crystal stream, 
That shows a form of beauty rare; 
Could pictured loves or seraphs seem, 
Fairer than that fair image there? 

She gazes on those starry eyes, 
That lend the stream their dewy light 
And gentie hopes and wishes rise ¢ 













As sweetly pure, as calmly bright. = 
She stands, and one is by her side, 
"Whoce taptures bid her Blaser tie, 


- * 


And trusting love, and conscious pride, l 


Are mingled in those starry eyes, 
Again the maid is by the stream, 

That mirror stream, so pure and bright 
But where's the gay triamphant beam, 


*. That revell’d in those eyes of light? 


Gone! and the one who, by her side, 
With raptured vows in melting tone 

Kindied that latent glow of pride, 
Where pure and tranquil lustre shone, 


Gone! and the maiden turn# away 
With sadden'd brow, and gath’ring sighs! 
For tears have quenched the lustrous ray, 
That revell'd in those starry eyes. ° 


EPITAPHs. 











* 


The last Vanities of men are their epi- || 


taphs, and are often®a surer proof of the 
pride of the. living, than of the virtues.of 
the dead. It should seem from hence, 
that falsity is so inseparably united to man, 
that it accoripanies him even to the tomb, 
and triumphs over his ashes. The ex- 
pense attending monumental erections, is 
often only witha view to give credit to im- 
position; and eulogiums which are engra- 
ved on marble fh honor of the déééased, 


are more the descWption of what would} 


have been desirable in their characters, 
rather thana faithful record of what they 
have been. 














Written for the Port Folia 
ANOTHER YEAR. 


Another year hath come—to be 
With dance and musie usher'd in; 
With Mirth’s loud tone of heedless glee 
Will its deti ed hours begin: 
Joy weaves hit resplendent wreath, 
Aud Pleasure wears her suaniest smile: 
There is no thought of time or death, 
Comes to the careless soal the while. 


Years—surges of a stormy sea; 

Lo! what a tide has come and gone; 
And still towards eternity 

Their wild and heaving waves roll on! 
And Joy's foud dream, and Pleasure’s lay 

Are whelmed the booming flood beneath, 
Passing like morning light away, 

To the dull even tide of death. 


There is a stern, awakening tone, 
Which tells of Time’s relentless power; 
Of thrones, of kings, of kingdoms gone, 
Brief pageants of a little hour: 
Is there no warning in that wave, 
That rushed by Being’s flowery shore? 
Oh! speak it not, that in the grave, 
Ave quench’d its joys for evermore! 


Hope unfulfilled, and Smiles that eame 
To cheer the breast a Jittle day— 
Then vanished, like the meteor’s flame, 
Sinking in dannest night away: 
While each gay scene of early bliss, 

Faded to Passion or to Grief, 
Even as the vernal loveliness 
Which withers in the autumn leaf, 


Hope, with her ever-radiant brow, 
With fickle light within her eye; 

Oh, briefly could her pinions glow 
In early life’s transparent sky— 

Soon came the rushing tempest on, 
With boding fury in its wing; 

As the dull cloud and storm are thrown 
Above the laughing brow of Spring. 


And thus with Grief !—what though its pall 
Came dark and siekening o’er the breast; 
How soon the curtain’d night would call 
The wearied pilgrim to his rest. 
Thus thousands passed; and still that moan, 
Sounds through thedimand troubled sky: 
“ Look back on Time; the lov'd are go . 





= —-——_— 
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Written for the Port Fi 
MY CHILD. 
I did not dream tat thou shouldst die, my child, 
The sweet breath falter on thy coral lips; 
And joy, that lie eye, so picasing wild, 
Should be o’erele —as the Weak bird dips, 
rom his high home of eloud and sunbeam dashing, 
E’en to the lone and dismal heaving seag 
}| So hath my spirit faltered from its Mashing, 
i} Its light and joyousness be eause of thee! 





|| Did I not tell thy mother thou shouldst live? 
|| Ay, when her raven hair hung lvose and bright, 


Oh give, my child!” I told her then, that night, 
Thon shouldstnot die; yet thy fine pulse is hushed; 

Thy cheek is pale—thy little hearegdoth slumber: 
Thou breathest not—and the clear blood that gushed, 
j Through all thy veins, the frost of death doth 


| cumber! 
|| And is it death, my child? Pipray thee wake! 
| I cannot lose thee—it woul! kill thy mother! 


| And thy poor father’s heart, for that would 
| Oh! be not dead—not dead! but somchow 
| Lift thy bright eye, and smile upon me now 
And, if thou canst, stretehJout thy snowy arm; 
| Let a faint sunlight come upon thy brow, 
| Such as thy parent’s hearts was won't to eharm! 
Nay, thou art dead! the spirit of the grave, 
| Child of my early love, is on thee now! 
Truly, thy little soul was very brave, 
| That itsbrank not! a grief upon thy brow, 
| We see not, child! God bless thy soul in heaven ! 
When thou art in the tomb, lay gently there: 
We will not pray thy sins to be forgiven, ~ 
| For thou hadst none! sleep, gently, in His eare. 


Cleon, my love, I'll seek thee. Didst thoa-not 

| Go to thy Father in that humble prayer? 

| Was no* my own, in thy dear voiee forgot? 

| Oh, I did Jove to hear thee, kneeling there, 

| Lift thy pure voice to heaven, that our dear child 
Might tinger yet to cheer ws! How alone 

| Didst thou in fervency, implore thy God, 

H And as an angel round his holy throne, 

| Stay from thine own dear heart his chast’ning rod, 


Lo! by her couch yon pale-cheeked mother, thrown 


Of from her glassy brow her stiffened tress; 

And, in communion with her god alone; 

* She hath no metion. Oh! what loveliness 

| Broods on her upraised eye, while meekly kneeling! . 
| Is it despair? or, hath she known the flight 

‘Of the sweet flower that cheer’d our hearts this 

morn? 

Ah, she is dead! Down as the shortli 
That gikls the clouds wheve evening's du 


Boston. J. Qo. 


| - 

THE NORTH POL®. *~ 
A widow in Alloway has a son, who, 
last season, commanded a ship engaged in 
|the whale fishery. His ship was lost, and 
'he wrote hometo his mother, that after 
his disaster, he had found out, was 
| coming home (Scotice) with the Pole, 
a ship now in Leith harbour. ‘The 
man, On reading the news, was in ra 
and exclaimed—‘‘ Our John’s a 


| 


















man 
“atlast. He has found out the North Pole, 
and is bringing it hame wi’ 
reward,na doubt, he'll get fra gove 
- AMERICAN CONSERVAT re 
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Oratorie.—Want of rvom prevents our not 
the musical entertainment given at thé Musical 


| 
| 
| 





was without the aid of professed mn’ 
Stars, have effase to congratulate themselves 

have made delightful” 
ence. We 





Look forward to thy rest on high” 
q w. G. Cc. 
Philadelphia, Jony, 1, 1820, va 
mal ‘ : bat , 
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-? Written for the Port Folio. 

Referring to Mrs. W's Lecture on 

Knowle 

When Eve the tempting 

That opened Know 

With prompt benevolence she hasted 
To bid her partner share it too, 





Thus, woman from the world’s creation, 

First found the spot where knowledge grew; 
And woman, (sages of our nation,) 

Now holds the tempting fruit to you. 


’ Had Adam paused before he tasted, 
To think who tempted first his bride, 
‘The fruit of knowledge might havg wasted 
Upen tree so long denied. 


‘The world in darkness long has slept, 

In spite of Eve, or school, or college; 
‘The sages of the earth have crept 

To rest without the light of knowledge. 


But a new advent grects us here; 

No more the ‘ old world’ shall deride us; 
For in our western hemisphere, 

A comet comes to light and guide us. 











THD PORT POLLO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1829. 








The Clarion. This paper, published at Bangor, 
Maine, intimates that the speech publishéd recently 
im the Port Folio as one delivered by John Adams 
on the declaration of Indcy , Was an extract 
from Mv. Webster's address on the death of Adams 
and Jefferson, professedly as a rhetorical license; 
an experiment on his own ability to represent what 
we might suppose to have been the sentiments of 
that illustrious patriot, in a style also designed to 
resemble his. We must confess, we were not aware 
of this being the case, but inserted it as we received 
it from the editor of the Auburn Free Press, and are 
net now satisfied, especially since our corrector him- 
self does not, as he says, speak with entire certainty. 
It was a noble, spirit spirring theme, touched by the 
hand of a master, who, let the honour rest where it 
may, was ‘every inch,’ a man, head, heart, soul, and 








; ‘ » Free Enquirer.—Some remarks on the appcar- 
: ér, prepared for this number, will 
ur next. 

ee: 





nee v. Fashion—Or, which is the worst? 
This query’ may startle our fair readers, and we | 
hope it may. Great and laudable efforts are mak- 
ing to suppress the one, and it is high time a dac 
spirit was manifested in correcting the ether. Mr. 
Noah, notiving the reeent cloqugnt and powerful 
address of the Rev. Mr. Skinneg, and the signing 
of the temperance bond by the ladics, observes, 
among other things which richly deserve to be re- 
membered, that he cannot sce clearly how lovely | 
interesting, and pious females, who Wear so many | 
bunches of roses in their hair, or walk out in damp 
“Weather in pruneiia shoes, or stay out at a ball or 
4 ti Saine Peter or Saint Paul strikes the hour 
Ties ‘A vainy morning; he cannot see 
very hands and seals set to the 
destruction or bani-hment of that 
fs character, woman's comfort, 


» happiness. 











|| rence of 


Clinton Hall Aesociation.—Efforts are making in 
New York to ereet a building for the joint accom- 
modation of this institution, and the Atheneum. 
Upwards of $20,000 have already been raised by the 
liberality of the merchants, and the Statesman ob- 
serves, that the fund proposed to be raised for ereeg> 
a monument to the memory of the late Gover- 
« Clinton, could not be appropriated to a more 
noble object, than that of raising a classical temple 
which should bear his name, and which should be 


consecrated to institutions of great public utility. 


We think so too; the more especially sinee he has 
already a monumertt magnifitent and durable, in 


i} that spiendid evidence of his genius, the grand canal. | 


ntinued.—We are averse to the oceur- 
ese words, knowing how unsatisfactory 
they are to readers generally, and shall endeavour to 


To be 


| avoid their use in future, as farms ean be consistent- 


| ly done. 








rs, customs, habits, and modes of fa- 
kill wore than the yulgar sin of drunk- | 
Let all those articles of dress be banished 
whieh injure health, and bring on consumption, de- 
cay, and death. “Let them sign pledges not to ex- 













a 

Authors and Publishers, averequested to furnish 
us with a copy of their works as soon as printed, or 
in proof sheets if convenient, that they may be duly 
noticed and reevive an early Review. 





——— - | 
New Work.—Proposals have been issued ig Provi4 


dence for publishing, by subscription, a domestic 


novel entitled Henry O'Connor", dedicated by permis- || 


sion tothe Hon. Henry (lay, regary of State, 
&e. Tt is written by Sylvestgr S. Southworth, Esq 
and will be comprised in tw6 Yolumes of about 250 
pages each. From the talents of its author, and the 
celebrity he already enjoys, the caution manifested 
in publishing by subscription we should suppo 

superfluous. - 






The Morning Herald.—This is the title of a daily 
paper recently established in New York on the pa- 
tronage of the Advocate and Statesman, ‘The num- 
ber before us is ona sheet of the largest imperial, 
handsomely printed, and well filled. 
one of the editors, isa gentleman of great and va- 


brated Letters from Europe. 


lic utility. 





Halleck.—This inimitable poct has addressed 2 
satirical epistle to Mr. Riker, the recorder of New 
York, which, it is asserted, will render the recorder 
immortal. We think it must. The editors «f the 
Statesman pronounce it one of the keenest and most 
polished pieces of satire in the English language. 
We shail hereafter transfer its most striking and 
heautiful passseges to our columns. The following 
are the opening lines:— 

* My dear Dick Riker, you and I 

Have floated down life's stream together, 
And kept unharmed our friendship’s tie, 
Throngh every change of Fortune's sky, 

Her pleasant and her rainy weather. 

Full sixty times since frst we met, 

Our birth-day suns have risen and set, 

And time has worn the baldness now 

Of Julius Cwsar on your brow ; 

Your brow like his, a field of thought, 

With broad deep furrows, spirit wrought, 

Whose laurel harvests long have shone 

As green and glorious as his own; 

And proudly would the Cesar claim 

Companionship with Riker’s name, 

/ Mis peer in Sorchead and in fame 
Both eloquent and learned and brave, 

Born to command and skiiled tv rule, 
One made the citizena slave, 

The other makes him more—a fool, 
The C#sar an imperial crown, 

His slaves’ mad gift, refused to wear; 
The Riker put his fool’s cap on, 

\ And found it fitted to a hair. 





We perceive by a daily morning paper, that a 


pose themsclyves in thin dress to all the rigour of fnew monthly periodical will commence in Boston in 
cold and damp weather. If intemperance kills his [] May next, under the editorial guidance of our va- 


kills her tens of thausands, thou 
Pwlinie more smilingly, more gaily, more én etyle / 
ladies look to it; but if they will not, let 


Let the ! 
those who are fathers, husbands, or hrothers, advise, 





de, nay, and if it be necessary, compel th 
prs Nays and 
to this for cer- 









‘undertaking. 


lued correspondent, N. P. Willis, Esq. It is to be 
called the ‘American Monthly Mogazine, and is to 
be conducted on the plan of Campbell’s Loudon 
Such a work has long 


out, the lovers of sterling literature may ex- 
pect something of a new anPhigh order. All lite- 
epicures must bid Mr. Willis God specd in his 






. 


— 


wey 


We wish success to || 
an enterprise which promises to be of so much pub- || 


nithly Magazine. } , 
dhs: and from the talents which it will | the Loudon daily newspapers. 





This plan of introdueing copperplate 

into periodicals that appear weekly or oftener, hay 
by many been considered of doubiful propriety, 
The greategpense attending this species of embeh 
iishment might, it is said, be more judicionsl; appre 
priated to the more direct encouragement of liter. 
|| ture. Weare however satisfied that where the latter 
|| receives its due attention, the fine arts may, with the 
utmost propriety, b€ invoked as &n appropriate 

beautiful auxiliary; and we shall from time to ti 

as our efforts are appreciated by a liberal Public, 
embellish our Port Folio with suc’: subjects as shall 
appear most appropridfjmnd valuable: of this clas 
is doubtless the design chosen for our first essay, 
|| A literary’ work cannot be more appropriately 
|;adorned than by the portraits of the distinguished 
| individuals whe have themselves done so much toad 
| vance the eause of literature. Our limits this week 
will not admit of the more extended notice, which 
some may ehink the occasion calls for; and it mast 
bet presumed that the greater pro; mof our ree 
| ders —f too well acquainted the lives 
jand wRiuhgs Ofthe authors whose portraits we pre 
| sent m, to require any elucidation from us, k 
is dgemed therefore merely 'y to state a few 
brief particulars relative to each; our pages through 
jout this volume from time to time, bearing ample 











fruits of their greatness, and coftinual evidence of 
| the constancy with which they deserve to be borne 
In addition to the portraits of 
|| Our most prominent American poets and authon, 
|, already promised, it is contemplaved farther and 
!|more appropriately, to enrich the Port Folio with 
|| portraits of the most distinguished female poets and 
writers of our times, both American and foreign. 





in reme 





SHAKSPEARE. 
William Shakapeate,“ the father of the English 
theatre—the great poet of nature, and the glory 


the British nation,” wasd ded from a 


g | a 
Mr. Cartets|| fawwily at Strafford on Avon. He died in 1616, agéd 


ried attainments, well known as author of the cele- | #8. . 


hile 





CAMPBELL. 








Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow, in th 
| year 1777, and received his education at the univer 
| sity of thatcity. His ‘ Pleasuresof Hope,’ was fit 
| published in 1799. After this “period he travelled 
on the continent, and subsequently settled in Ler 
| don, where he has for several years, and we beliert 
; now is,employed as editor of the New Monthly 
| Magazine. 
i BYRON. 
| Tord George Gordon Byron—The principal in 
| cidents of whose eventful life are too familiar to the 
| general reader to require repetition here. If not 
| the greatest, as esteemed by many, he is perhaps 
| Maost distinguished poet of the age. He died « 
K prime and vigour of manhood, at sonnel 
April, 1823. 
i SCOTT. 
Sir Walter Scott—One of the most 
‘tainly the most prolific, writer of ao ga 
any age. He was born at Edinburgh in 
1771, and was educated first at the high a 
that city, and then at the university under prof 
sor Stewart. His first literary effort was a tram 
lation of two ballads from the German, the ‘Chas; 
jand another. and in 1802 he pablished his ‘Border 
Minstrelsy,’ a work which opened to him a most brik 
\Tiawt carver, He has for a number of years bees 
\\ clerk of the court of Sessions of Scotland, for whick 
} he reeeives about 1500. per ann. From his infaney 
| he has been quite lame, 
i MOORE. 
| Thomas Moore was born in Ireland, and was ede 
| cated at Trinity College, Dublin. He went toler 
don with a view of making the law his profession, 
| aul was called to the bar; but be bas devoted bis 
| life principally to literature. His wife is sister © 
\.the tragcdian Mrs. Duff, whose performances hart 
b-en so frequently admired upon the boards of the 
theatres in this city. Im 1805 Mr. Moore visited this 
country, and bis writings relative to-its"charaetet 
| were tinged with a prejudice of he is me 
|| heartily ashamed. He has for e tin - 
| gaged at.an cnopmous salary as a 
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